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Address of the President of the I. L. A. 
Cedar Rapids Meeting, Oct. 20-22, 1908. 


Mrs. A. J. Barkley, Boone. 


For the nineteenth time you have as- 
sembled in annual convention. As I 
come before you to-day the thoughts up- 
permost in my mind present a picture 
by contrast. It is that of the assem- 
blage here nine years ago this month, 
when this association held its Tenth An- 
nual meeting in this beautiful city of 
hospitable homes and cultured people. 
The first library meeting it had been my 
privilege to attend, the impressions, then 
made, have not been dimmed by the 
' “lapse of time.’’ 

We are fortunate in having here to- 
day many who were with us then. It 
is a matter of no little pride that we 
have here all who were then officers of 


the Association. President Capt. John- 
ston; vice-president, Mr. W. P. Payne; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Ella Me- 
Loney. But, alas, some of those splen- 
did workers, whose cheerful faces and 
able counsel will not soon be forgotten, 
have passed ‘‘beyond the mists,’’ and 
we have been left to enjoy the fruits 
of their labors. Among the number that 
I now recall are Hon. T. S. Parvin, Hon. 
Philip M. Crapo, Mrs. C. D. VanVech- 
ten, Mr. D. C. Bloomer, and Hon 
Charles Aldrich. The plans made at 
that meeting for the creation of a State 
Library Commission, the securing of 
that commission by an Act of the next 
General Assembly with the growth of 
the work since that time, mark an epoch 
in library development in the State, 
which it seems, at this time, is worthy 
of more than a passing notice. Presi- 
dent McLean of the State University 
was for the first time the guest of the 
Association, and gave the evening ad- 
dress. In his polished and scholarly 
effort he captured the hearts of his 
hearers, and made friends for the Uni- 
versity. Pres. Capt. Johnston in his ad- 
dress urged renewed effort to secure a 
law providing for a State Library Com- 
mission, and referred very kindly to the 
Library Committee of the I. F. W. C.., 
which had done much to further the in- 
terests of free public libraries in the 
State. Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, was 
here to tell us of the truly wonderful 
work accomplished by the Commission 
in her State. She said that the Library 
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Commission had been very aptly de- 
scribed by our Mr. Brigham as a Yan- 
kee device for bringing together the 
State with its ample means and its facil- 
ities for getting books cheaply and the 
people with limited means and their un- 
limited and illimitatie longing for 
books; that shrewd device for bringing 
together the people, who may, can, must, 
or should read, and the books that should 
be read. Miss Stearns told of the value 


of commissions, and in discussing their , 


duties, said the most important lay in 
the direction of nurturing the small li- 
brary; for, after all, not the few large 
libraries, but the thousands of small 
ones do the most good. Her enthusiasm 
and truly missionary spirit seemed to 
prompt renewed effort for a commission 
in Iowa. The late T. S. Parvin, of 
the Masonic Library and Iowa’s pioneer 
librarian, in a notable address, spoke 
with enthusiasm of tlie advisability of 
creating a commission, and, as a climax, 
to his remarks, introduced a resolution 
favoring the same, and providing for a 
committee, consisting of Capt. Johnston, 
Mr. Johnson Brigham and Mrs. Harriet 
C. Towner to prepare a paper setting 
forth the views of the I. L. A. as to the 
importance and necessity of a State Li- 
brary Commission, and that the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Association 
forward a copy of such paper to each 
and every member elect of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, with the request that they 
lend their aid in support of a bill cre- 
ating such a commission. Bequests for 
library buildings by public spirited men 
were being made. In order to obtain a 
bequest it is necessary to create and keep 
alive an interest in library work strong 
enough to create a sentiment that will 
vote a tax for support. 

A trained and practical library 
worker, who could enthuse the people 
was needed as secretary of a Library 
Commission to go about the State and 
preach the gospel of “‘library exten- 
sion.’’? On November 14th. following 
the Cedar Rapids meeting, in response 
to a call from Mr. Brigham, State Li- 
brarian, a conference of committees 
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from the Library Associatien, the F M 
ration of Women’s Clubs, and the 
E. O. society, was held in his office, 
bill was drafted by Mr. F. F. Dawley 
Chairman of the Legislative Committe. 
which, with copies of the letter pre 
by the Association Committee previ 
named, were sent to every member 
elect of the legislature. Club wome, 
throughout the state wrote personal le 
ters to their members urging them f 
favor the passage of the bill. All this 
was supplemented by the earnest pep 
sonal work of a few who were on the 
ground watching the course of the bil] 
through the committee having it iy 
charge. In spite of the prediction by 
several members at the out-set that the 
bill would not be even considered, if 
passed the Senate with but one dissent 
ing vote, and had a very decided ma. 
jority in the House. Senator Titus, of 
Muscatine, who made the speech for the 
bill in the Senate, when asked what he 
thought of the proposed measure 
promptly replied that, ‘‘the bill for g 
Library Commission was the most im 
portant measure that would come before 
the Twenty-eight General 4 
not excepting the ‘‘Biennial Elections 
Bill.’’ Those who know how dear t 
the heart of the senator was the Biennial 
Bill, can appreciate the force of his 
statement. In the light of su 
events, his words seem prophetic. At 
that time, March 1, 1900. we had for 
ty-two free public libraries. Now we 
have one hundered two, free, and thirty- 
six association or subscription i 


_ braries, and several towns to vote on the 


question of a library tax at the coming 
spring election. Ninety-two of these own 
their own buildings. Of this number, 
Andrew Carnegie has given seventy- 
three which are completed, or are in the 
process of construction. besides several 
college library buildings. Nineteen 
cities and towns have received bequests 
from local donors for library buildings, 
besides many generous bequests for 
books have been made. The law pre 
viding for traveling libraries in Towa 
was secured four years prior to that 
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of the Commission Law. The Twenty- 
pinth General Assembly amended the 
law so as to give the Commission charge 
of the Traveling Libraries, which is now 
one of the most far-reaching library 

cies in the State. There are over 


‘fve hundred traveling library stations 


in Iowa, and this does not include the 
almost numberless groups of books that 
go out to study clubs. The growth in 
the Traveling Library has been largely 
in the requests for material on special 
subjects sent to clubs and individuals. 
This shows that the work is develop- 
ing along the subject side, which is 
yery gratifying, as it shows that the 
libraries are supplying the néed of 
those who are making a real study 
of a subject. The farmers’ clubs and 
debating societies receive many of 
readers, and last year 204 books in New 
York Point were read by them. This is 
the system taught in the Iowa State Col- 
lege for the blind. Thus we see that 
the Traveling Library has come to be 
an important factor in the educational 
work of our State. And still there are 
hundreds of homes scattered over the 
broad prairies of Iowa, along the rivers, 
in mining towns and other villages 
where there are few books and where 
the importance of them is not realized. 
When provision is made for sending the 
Traveling Librarian about the State to 
see to the placing of books, the benefits 
of the Traveling Libraries can be still 
further extended. Iowa is the first State 
to provide for systematic development 
and supervision of libraries in the Elee- 
mosynary and Reformatory Institutions. 

Another measure of the Twenty-eighth 
General Assembly was the Trewin law. 
which makes provision for libraries in 
country schools. The law makes it man- 
datory upon the school treasurer in rural 
school districts to set aside five cents 
for the purchase of books for every per- 
son of school age and gives to the board 
of directors the power to appropriate 
fifteen cents for each person of school 
age, if it desires to do so. The opera- 
tion of this law, while perhaps not yet 
fully perfected, has done much to place 
good literature in the hands of pupils 


in rural schools. When this law had 
been in operation but one year, fifty 
thousand dollars for library books out 
of district funds had been expended and 
in addition twenty-eight thousand four 
hundred twenty-six dollars raised by 
voluntary efforts on the part of patrons, 
pupils and teachers, which shows the in- 
terest taken in this law. To quote from 
Prof. Lark, ex-president of the State 
Teachers’ Association: ‘‘If the school 
is to do its best work and the public 
library is to fulfill its true mission in 
the community, these two educational 
forces, ‘the library and the school, must 
be brought into closer relationship than 
has heretofore existed. As a rule the 
librarian has been more active in bring- 
ing about a closer relationship between 
the library and the school than the 
teachers of the public schools have been. 
To have read through with care and 
thoughtful appreciation a single literary 
masterpiece, and to have felt the full 
measure of a master’s power, is a rare 
and lasting stroke of culture. As chil- 
dren move up through the grades they 
may receive the strong and abiding im- 
press of the master’s style. To feel the 
powerful tonic effect of the best stories 
and poems suited to their ages, will give 
them such an appreciation of what is 
genuine and good in literature, that 
frivolous and trashy reading is measured 
at its true value. It is under this new 
order of things that the library more 
than ever should supplement the work 
ef the school.’’ 
The last General Assembly amended 
the law providing for library tax in 
cities and towns so as to allow adjoin- 
ing townships to levy a tax not to ex- 
ceed one mill. This tax to secure the 
circulation of books from the town or 
city library in the townships voting the 
tax. This library township extension 
law owes its existence to a little incident 
noted by Mr. John M. Brainard, long 
the secretary of the Boone - Library 
Board, which happened in 1897, or ’98. 
Standing one afternoon near the deliv- 
ery desk he overheard an exclamation 
from the lips of a middled aged, country 
woman, who was gazing wistfully at the 











rows of books on their shelves. ‘‘Oh, 
how I wish I could get to read those 
books!’’ She was plainly dressed and 
had the weary look of one over-burdened 
with family cares, perchance by sorrows, 
but she was ‘‘book hungry’’ and here 
were stores of relief, but not a page was 
hers to use; not a’book to be taken home 
to her boy. The listener resolved that 
the woman and the many thousands 
of her sex so situated should have their 
heart’s desire. Fortunately, not long 
after Hon. C. J. A. Erieson, now presi- 
dent of the Boone Library Board, was 
sent to the State Senate, and the way 
seemed to brighten for the township 
extension project. It was presented by 
Mr. Brainard at the meeting of the State 
Library Association at Ft. Dodge, and 
soon came to be kindly regarded, and 
with the strong endorsement of Senator 
Ericson, the framer of the act, it became 
a law and was approved by adoption in 
several progressive communities at the 
last spring election. Jane Addams says, 
**Children should not be kept mentally 
hungry. Many children are more sub- 
ject to mental than physical starvation, 
hence a quick development of immoral 
tendencies. The child with an idle mind 
needs little influencing to be led into 
temptation, for while an adult mind oft- 
en remains passive without moral harm 
to its possessor, this is not the case with 
the child: He should have mental food 
suggestions of beautiful thoughts and 
bright ideas. Right mental feeling in 
the child is the most important inspira- 
tion of his life, and it can best be 
brought about through the influence of 
good books.’’ In order to keep the boy 
on the farm his horizon should be wid- 
ened, so that he will not need to go to 
the city for a broader outlook. Good 
literature will help to do this. The 
country church, the country school, with 
the public library are potential forces 
that will furnish the richest contribu- 
tions toward the physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual wealth of the world. The 
present movement for teaching morals 
from a psychological standpoint, and for 
which resolutions were passed at the Na- 
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tional Educational Association in Cleve _ 
land last July, will receive its ss 
impetus through the public library, Ag 
the International Congress held in Lon. © 
don last month in which 17 nations were — 
officially represented for the purpose of 
discussing the problems of moral edgy. 
eation, Pres. Sadler laid emphasis upon 
the special indebtedness of the world to 
educational thought and experiments jy 
the United States. 

But to go back to the work of our As 
sociation. Two years ago Mr. Douglas 
then president of the Association, ree 
ommended that provision be made for 
holding district library meetings. Hig 
idea w@s that librarians should have ad. 
ditional opportunity for fellowship, and 
learn more about what their lib 
neighbors are doing. He suggested that 
these meetings be organized simply aga 
part of the State Association, with g 
district chairman in charge of the work 
and with no additional membership fees, 
Instead of detracting from the State 
meetings, as some might think, ex 
the opposite result can be looked for. 
The district meetings by reaching many 
who have not previously attended }- 
brary meetings will arouse and stim 
late an interest in the annual State gath- 
ering. Believing that the time had come 
when the State Association was strong 
enough to sustain a limited number of 
district meetings the executive board 
under the next president, Miss MeLoney, 
divided the State into four districts, and 
two meetings were held, with sufficient 
interest and enthusiasm to warrant their 
continuance. Smaller districts were 
recommended. Under thé present exee- 
utive board, last January, the four 
chairmen appointed by my predecessor 
were reappointed, and in addition Miss 
Adams of Atlantic and Miss Sabin of 
Burlington, the state being divided into 
six districts. Four meetings have been 
held. It was my pleasure and privilege 
to attend all of them. They were infor 
mal, pre-eminently ‘‘round table’’ meet- 
ings, where all took part in the diseus 
sion of every day problems. It is 
believed that in this way much can be 
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done for the small libraries throughout 
the state and to secure a more active 
interest on the part of trustees in library 
affairs. The district chairmen are en- 


titled to great credit and thanks from. 
officers and members of the Association | 


for the able and painstaking manner in 
which they planned and conducted their 
meetings. It was a matter of no little 
satisfaction to your president that all 
who were asked to serve on committees 
cheerfully complied with the request. 
The district meeting is needed—it may 
be for a limited time only. I would sug- 
that at each district meeting the 
place of holding the next one be deter- 
mined and the chairman selected from 
the town in which it is to be held. This 
will simplify matters and greatly reduce 
the amount of correspondence necessary 
to carry on the work. It might be well 
to put some of the teachers from the 
public schools on the program in order 
to secure greater co-operation between 
teachers and librarians; also elub wo- 
men, and try to secure as large an at- 
tendance as possible on the part of the 
people of the town in which the meet- 
ing is held. One of the greatest bene- 
fits to be derived from such meetings 
will be that of awakening the people 
to the advantages of their library and 
how to make the most of library helps. 
An interesting feature of the year 
was the meeting of the Ameriean Li- 
brary Association at Minnetonka. An 
attendance of over fifty from Iowa shows 
how wide spread an interest was taken 
and how eagerly the opportunity was 
embraced of meeting and hearing some 
of the leading librarians and writers in 
the country and of gaining renewed in- 
spiration for service. The work of our 
Association has been brief, the results 
gratifying. The success of the past year 
is yours. The work has given us strength 
and what I have gained is more than I 
have been able to give. The hearty 
response to all requests for service, the 
genuine desire to advance the library 
interest of the state, and the expressed 
appreciation for what little I have done 
have made the duties of the office seem 
light and its work a constant joy. 
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*On Nature Books. 

By Bertha M. H. Shambaugh, Iowa City. 

My great ignorance of the problems 
of library work and of the librarian’s 
method of classifying and cataloging 
books leads me to suspect that the im- 
pulse of this Library Asséciation in com- 
ing to me for a talk on ‘‘ Nature Books’’ 
is much the same as that of the old lady 
who brought to my door the larva of an 
insect to identify. ‘‘Do you know,’’ she 
said, gratefully, after I had given it a 
name, ‘‘whenever I see an ugly bug I 
think of you.’’ 

There have always been those who 
found ‘‘Tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in everything.’’ But the past 
decade or two have been most prolific 
in interpreters of these books and ser- 
mons. The terms ‘‘Nature Book’’ and 
*‘Nature Study,’’ as we use them to-day 
in our libraries and elsewhere, are new 
—ten years old, perhaps. But are they 
not in truth as old as the ‘‘special won- 
der’’ recorded by Nature’s first great 
secretaries? At the present time, how- 
ever, under the impetus of the Nature 
Study Movement, special emphasis is 
being laid in our libraries, private and 
public, on books that deal with things 
*‘under the open sky.’’ This literature 
of the out-of-doors is more than a fad— 
although it is overdone in spots. It 
marks a maturing stage in the develop- 
ment of a new country. The pioneer— 
east and west—battled with Nature for 
the possession of the soil. He tore up 
the prairie, cut the trees, cleared the 
roadsides, and killed the game. He 
seems never to have suspected that there 
were limits to Nature’s bounties. The 
realization of this was left for the sec- 
ond and third generations to learn— 
along with some facts in pure and ap- 
plied science. And now we are beginning 
to plant forests, and allow the roadsides 
to grow wild at intervals. We enact 
game laws and stock the streams; estab- 
lish forest reservations, natural parks 
and preserves. With a growing feeling 

*Paper read at the meeting of the Iowa 


Library Association, Cedar Rapids, October 
22, 1908. 





of altruism we form societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals and 
for the protection of singing birds; we 
give up bird wings and aigrettes ; we buy 
a plot of ground in the woods; we sleep 
out-of-doors ; and we write Nature books. 
It is all part,of the same movement, 
which for the most part is wholesome 
and genuine. John Burroughs calls it 
getting ourselves and our affairs more 
and more into natural currents—and 
that is his definition of progress. 

There is an element of audacity in 
the making of lists of ‘‘best books’’— 
as if there were not in truth as many 
‘*best books’’ as ‘‘best people.’’ But, 
in building up a Nature book corner, as 
well as in the developing of a text (in 
the language of a dusky philosopher) 
‘*de mos’ pahticulah thing am to begin.’’ 

Most Nature lovers would, I think, 
lay the foundation for the Nature book 
corner with Thoreau. ‘‘Walden,’’ ‘‘The 
Maine Woods,’’ ‘‘Springtime in Massa- 
chusetts,’’ ‘‘Summer,’”’ ‘‘Autumn,’’ 
‘*Winter,’’ all these were written half 
a century before our so-called Nature 
Study Movement. But Thoreau had 
prophetic vision—or shall we call. it 
simply the seeing eye, for you know 
Ruskin says that ‘‘to see clearly is 
poetry, prophecy, religion, all in one.’’ 
We have nothing better for our Nature 
book corner to-day than the writings of 
the crabbed, gifted hermit of Walden 
Woods. , 

Then comes John Burroughs, perhaps, 
with ‘‘Wake Robin,’’ ‘‘Winter Sun- 
shine,’’ ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey,’’ ‘‘A 
Year in the Fields,’’ ‘‘The Light of 
Day,’’ anything and everything, indeed, 
that has come from his bark-covered 
study. He is always present in what 
he writes and is thoroughly good com- 
pany—unaffected, keen-minded, pictur- 
esque, a little crabbed, too, at times, but 
always sincere. 

In company with Thoreau and John 
Burroughs every Nature lover would. 
I am sure, place the Nature books of 
the Englishman, Richard Jeffries, whose 
style is beautiful and far more exalted 
in its spiritual insight than that of 


Thoreau or Burroughs. Somehow 
lungs seem to make for clearer yvigj 


‘‘Field and Hedgerow’’ (the volume of _ 


essays collected by his widow) is worth 
a shelf full of books better known 
most of us. 2 

Dallas Lore Sharp is considered one 
of the best of our recent American Ng 
ture writers. Even John Burroughs 
who is a little hard to please in the mat. 
ter of out-door literature, places him 
in the first rank. Sharp’s essays are 
delightful and full of a humor that 
keeps you smiling; and sometimes you 
laugh outright, as I am sure every ong 
of you did when you read his **Scareity” 
of Skunks’’ in the September Atlantig 
Monthly. 

William Hamilton Gibson’s writings 
and pictures are sound and fine. He 
was a naturalist (and a good one), 4 
distinguished artist, and withal a sym. 
pathetic author, which gives his out-door 
studies a unique position in our litera 
ture. ‘‘Eye Spy,’’ ‘‘Sharp Eyes,’’ ‘‘My 
Studio Neighbors,’’ ‘‘Highways and 
Byways,”’ all these help us (in Gibson's 
own language) ‘‘to laugh, to admire, to 


study, to ponder, to philosophize be. 
tween the lines—to question, and always 


to rejoice and give thanks.’’ We felt 
our loss in Gibson’s death keenest, per. 
haps, when the ‘‘Orchid Book’’ was pub- 
lished. They did the best they could 
with his notes and sketches but every 
chapter seems to say: ‘‘He is gone, he 
is gone.’’ 

Who was the critic who dared to name 
the five books that in themselves consti- 
tute the most complete and satsifying 
library? Well, never mind. With that 
precedent one might be forgiven for 
suggesting that the writings of the five 
authors—Henry David Thoreau, John 
Burroughs, Richard Jeffries, Dallas Lore 
Sharp and William Hamilton Gibson— 
would alone constitute a Nature book 
corner to which any librarian might 
point with pride. 

David Grayson in ‘‘Adventures in 
Contentment’’ and J. F. Mowbray in 
‘*A Journey to Nature’’ have a whole- 
some message for ‘‘the ordinary head- 
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jong egotist who is living at the top of 
his ,’’ as well as for ‘‘the modern 
idiots who try to play the role of Atlas 
with nothing but their sensibilities.’’ 
Anna Botsford Comstock (who herself 
has two charming books, ‘‘ Ways of the 
gix-Footed’’ and ‘‘Insect Life,’’ done 


‘ with her husband) has recently made 


‘the statement that these two books by 
Grayson and Mowbray are the best of 
our modern Nature books. Neither is a 
botanist, an ornithologist, or even a so- 
ealled naturalist; but each has Nature- 
sympathy and has walked the fields with 
seeing eyes and the woods with under- 
standing. ; 

‘ In the opinion of the editor of Country 
Life, ‘‘The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife Recorded by the Gardener’’ (ac- 
cording to the title page, but in truth 
written by Mabel Osgood Wright) is 
the best of the garden fiction class, and 
the class is large. 

Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Life of the Bee’’ is 
a jewel, though John Burroughs would 
point. out motes in its erystal. The 
stories of Long and Seton are full of 
charm, despite the breezy dissertations 
of Theodore Roosevelt on ‘‘nature fak- 
irs’? and the caustic comments of John 
Burroughs on ‘‘wild animals that no- 
body ever knew.’’ This calling of names 
is merely a bad habit that writers have 
and should not be taken too seriously. 
You remember Herbert Spencer devoted 
several pages to Carlyle and worked tem- 
perately up to the conclusion that ‘‘his 
(Carlyle’s) nature was one which lacked 
co-ordination both intellectualy and 
morally ;’’ while Carlyle in turn ealled 
Herbert Spencer ‘‘an immeasurable 
ass.’’ 

“Nature in a City Yard.’’ by Chas. M. 
Skinner. has a deal of suggestion for 
those who become ‘‘tired on the wrong 
side’ from ‘‘insipid calls, pretentious 
receptions, solemn functions and fussy 
teas.’ There are those who call Skinner 
a crank—but then a crank, in his own 
language. is only ‘‘a man who is more 
interested in something than his neigh- 
bors are.’’ 

Maurice Thompson’s Nature books are 
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old, comparatively, but they still con- 
vince one that ‘‘real thought gathering 
is like berry gathering—one must go to 
the wild vines for the racy, flavored 
fruit.’’ 

There may be bird: books which sur- 
pass the Bradford Torrey books in tech- 
nical information (and there are such), 
but if one would know the fowls of the 
air, not microscopically or anatomically 
but personally, the Torrey books are ex- 
ceptionally good. There are the writ- 
ings of Henry Christopher McCook, with 
delightful illustrations that remind one 
of the Gibson books; there are the ‘‘bare 
headed, sun burned sketches’’ by 
Charles C. Abbott; and no one would 
make a list of Nature books and omit 
the out-door essays of Henry Van Dyke, 
with their bits of blue sky philosophy. 

My allotted ten minutes are nearly 
consumed and I have made no mention 
of the best advocates of Nature Study 
as well as Nature’s most faithful inter- ° 
preters—the poets. For it is the poets 
who ‘‘fill their songs with the most deli- 
eately elusive elements of Nature caught 
from out-door life’’ and take their 
*‘charmingest conceits from some subtle 
and indescribable influence of out-door 


-things.’’ 


There is another class of books typi- 
fied by the Doubleday, Page & Co Nature 
library that fills another need and is 
deservedly popular. They are a direct 
answer to the modern appeal for ‘‘The 
Works of Nature.’’ The first edition of 
the ‘‘Butterfly Book,’’ by Holland, was 
exhausted in a month, and there has 
been extrordinary sale for the ‘‘Tree 
Book.’’ The ‘‘Frog Book’’ and the 
‘Brook Book’’ are two of the best out- 
of-door books published. John Bur- 
roughs has placed the stamp of his ap- 
proval on ‘‘Bird Neighbors,’’ by Blan- 
chan. All of these are more than man- 
uals—they are full of delightful ‘ de- 
scriptions, digressions and quotations 
that incite the desire and make it possi- 
ble for one to do his own hunting. As 
John Burroughs himself says in the in- 
troduction to one of them: ‘‘One would 


always rather bag one’s own game, 
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whether it be with a bullet or an eye- 
beam.’’’ 

The ‘‘Tree Book,’’ by Julia E. Rogers, 
and the ‘‘ Brook Book,’’ by Mary Rogers 
Miller, have special interest for us since 
they were written by two of Iowa’s own 
daughters, and much of the material was 
gathered from the hills and streams in 
our own commonwealth. 

There are other equally good books 
of this class from other publishing 
houses. There are the F. Schuyler 
Mathews books, and ‘‘Our Native 
Trees,’’ written by Harriet L. Keeler, 
and published by Scribner. The Lip- 
pincotts have issued a ‘‘Tree Book’’ 
written by Arthur I. Emerson and Clar- 
ence M. Weed. The latter writer and 
the same publisher have also given us 
a ‘‘Bird Book.’’ There is, in truth, a 
‘Bird Book,’’ a ‘‘Tree Book’’ or a 
‘*Flower Book’’ in the eatalog of al- 
most every publisher. In all this be- 
wildering array of new books on beasts 
and birds and bugs it is safe to say. I 
think, ‘‘when in doubt turn to Double- 
day, Page & Co.’’ (I might add at this 
point that I am not at present having 
a book published by the company nor 


am I receiving a stipend as advance 


agent. ) 

In closing I would quote from Maurice 
Thompson in ‘‘Out-door Influences in 
Literature.’’ ‘‘When we go from the 
library or the studio to the woods and 
fields. we go to get back what Art has 
robbed us of—the freshness of Nature. 
Art presents compositions ; Nature offers 
the original elements.’’ ‘‘A book is most 
useful as a literary helper,’’ he adds, 
‘‘when it may be used as a glass with 
which to better view Nature.’’ 





A Pioneer Work. 

For more than two vears the work of 
organizing and supervising the libraries 
in the 14 Iowa State Institutions under 
the Board of Control, has been carried 
on in a most capable manner by Miss 
Miriam FE. Carey. Much has been ac- 
complished. Iowa being the first state to 
provide such supervision. It is therefore 
with deep regret that her resignation is 


*Nature Books for Children, | 


By Miss Etta M. Bardwell, Cedar Rapidg 


About two years ago the editor of 


of our leading scientific journals, in te 


sponse to numerous requests from teagh, 


ers, undertook to make a list of the te 


best books in Nature study—books 
should constitute a good working lib 
on the subject. To this end he add 

a circular letter to some thirty specialigt, 
in this line in the United States anj 
Canada asking them to name what they 
considered the ten best books. . 

The replies received furnished a 

many surprises, because of their lack of 
unanimity. To the casual observer if 


seemed to be a case of ‘‘disagreement 


of the doctors.’’ But to those who hay 
followed the development of the Natup 
Study movement this diversity of opin. 
ion is not without its significance, } 
shows that while there are certain boglg 
dealing with insects, birds and plant 
that were named by the majority of the 
writers, there were others mentiona 
that in their opinion might be equally 
valuable. 

Other books named clearly indicated 
the special interest of the writer and 
hence were a very good index of th 
trend of Nature Study in that particular 
locality. It is a matter of common ob 
servation that the phase of Nature whid 
is being emphasized in any given region 
will always depend more or less upon 
the special interest of the science lead 
ers in that section. This diversity m 
subject matter is in itself a most hope 
ful sign for it emphasizes the funds 
mental principle of all effective study 
of Nature, viz.: that what is studied 
not of so much moment, provided it k 
easy of access and of interest to ¢hik 
dren. The really vital thing is to keep 
functional the tentacles of inquiry in the 
child’s mind vy making use of tho 
things in Nature which meet him @ 
every turn. The ‘‘what?’’ ‘‘why?” and 
‘*how?’’ ‘‘the vain and foolish que 
tions’’ that beget weariness of soul iM 


*Paper read at the meeting of the lom 
librarv Association, Cedar Rapids, October 
22, 1908. 
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t and teacher are the only means 
for the child’s mental salvation. Nature 


‘study, like charity, should begin at home. 


{t should aim to develop as many points 
of contact as possible between the child 
and his environment—to bring about 
such a fellowship with Nature that every 
woodland and meadow becomes a Land 
of Heart’s Delight. 

This result is brought about only by 
first hand contact with Nature. Books 
alone will not suffice. The voy must 
first hear in his soul the eall of wood 
and field before he is ready for books. 
Then when he appears at the library 
with his ‘‘hows?’’ and ‘‘whys?’’ he 
wants the books that will answer his 
queries and none other. Thus it be- 
eomes very evident that there are.no 
Nature books that are everywhere and 
always the best books. Those that would 
be eminently helpful in a library’ on 
the Massachusetts coast might fall far 
short of their mission on the plains of 
Colorado or the prairies of Iowa. 

Again, a usable Nature book for chil- 
dren must have something more in it 


than information—must be something 


more than a collection of facts. It must 
be attractive in subject matter and it 
must have a certain energy and direct- 
ness of expression. It must ve full of 
life and spirit. It should have a per- 
sonalitv of its own, independent of the 
latest fashion in book binding. It should 
have that in it which will send the child 
back to Nature with a new eagerness of 
soul, and a very large interrogation 
point in his mind. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the 
most interesting Nature books are not 
the stories about natural objects. Thev 
are the books that report accurately and 
in an interesting manner the doings and 
happenings of that world that speaks 
to the eve and ear of the  varefoot 
boy.”’ They are the books that are the 
true chronicles of the ‘‘denizens of the 
sandrimmed pickerel pond,.’’ ‘‘of the 
tenants of field and wood.”’ 

What need to throw the shadowy veil 
of romance around bird and beast for 
the boy who has haunted river bank and 


wood when the spring was at its ‘ide, 
who treasures in his mind the rich and 
varied experiences of the autumn wood 
garnered in with his winter supply of 
nuts. The book that can piece out and 
interpret his own observations is vastly 
more interesting to the average boy than 
the most fascinating animal romance 
ever written. Too many Nature books 
in their effort to arouse sympathetic in- 
terest in Nature are apt to degenerate 
into sentimentality. Still others give a 
false view point in attempting to invest 
animal life with human motives and hu- 
man feelings. 

Most of the books of Long, Roberts 
and our always delightful Thompson- 
Seton owe their continued popularity to 
the undeniable literary charm of the 
writing rather than to any real contri- 
butions which they have made to our 
knowledge of animal life. Their place 
is undoubtedly in the domain of liter- 
ature and not among Nature Study 
books. However, there ean be no rea- 
sonable objection to the charming books 
of Seton, provided it be understood that 
they are stories about animals aad not 
scientific truths. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood on 
this point: I believe that those, stories 
.in which natural objects are personified 
may have a real educational value in 
stimulating the imagination of young 
children. No harm is done if this is not 
earried too far, since no deception is 
practiced. It is quite evident to the 
child that the personality attributed is 
only play. In addition, such books may 
be very helpful in ineculeating a love for 
Nature, just as the historical novel may 
ereate a liking for history. 

In summing up. then, the character- 
isties of a good Nature book for chil- 
dren: First, it must deal with the en- 
vironment of the child. Second, it must 
be written in a way to interest children. 
Third, it must be accurate. 

In selecting books for the Nature li- 
brary the librarian of limited means who 
keeps in mind the foregoing will not be 
tempted to invest in elegantly bound sets 
of natural histories containing full page 
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illustrations of every land and sea ani- 
n.al known to collectors, even though 
opportunity is knocking, for the last 
time, at her door! Such a set would un- 
doubtedly always be an ornament to the 
library shelves, for it would seldom be 
disturbed, while the little motley collec- 
tion of books that deal with the common 
things of roadside and field will need 
rebinding and replacing again and 
again. 

A good natural history has its place 
as a reference book but it should be the 
last book purchased instead of the first, 
as often happens, both because of its cost 
and from the fact that it is the least 
used. 

Before purchasing Nature books the 
librarian needs, first of all, to get in 
touch with the schools of her town and 
find out what is being done in Nature 
work. Are they studying birds, Then 
questions concerning bird migration, 
food, nest building, care of the young 
and economic relations are some of the 
things that the boys and girls will be in- 
terested in. The list of books that seek 
to give aid and counsel here is a long 
one. 

' Blanchan’s ‘‘Bird Neighbors’’ and 
“‘How, to Attract the Birds,’’ Olive 
Thorne Miller’s ‘‘ Bird Books,’’ Torrey’s 


‘*Everyday Birds.’’ Eckstrom’s ‘‘ Wood- 


peckers,’’ ‘Bird World.’’ by Stiekney, 
‘*Birds and Their Nestlings,’’ by Wal- 
ker, and Chapman’s ‘‘Birds of Eastern 
North America’”’ all deserve a place on 
the shelves of the public library. 

When insect life is the topie for study 
the library should have such books as 
Comstock’s Manual for general refer- 
ence work, Dickerson’s ‘‘ Moths and But- 
terflies,’’ ‘‘Life Histories of American 
Insects,’’ by Weed, ‘‘The Butterfly 
Book,’’ by Holland, ‘‘Mosquitoes.’’ by 
Howard, Peckham’s ‘‘Solitary and So- 
cial Wasps.’’ ‘‘Nature’s Biographies,’’ 
by Weed, Comstock’s ‘‘How to Know 
the Butterflies,’’ ‘‘Up and Down the 
Brooks,’’ by Bamford. ‘‘Outdoor 
Studies,’’ by Needham, and ‘‘The Brook 
Book,’’ by Miller. 

For other forms of animal life per- 


Es 
me 


haps the best books for reference are the 


standard texts in zoology. Jordan's 
‘‘Animal Life,’’ Heath & Kell 
**Animals,’’ Linville & Kelley’s ‘‘ Prag 
tical Zoology,’’ ‘‘The Frog Book,’’ by 
Dickerson, and ‘‘The Story of the 
Fishes,’’ by Baskett. * 

Among the books on plant life that 
should find a place in every library, ] 
would include ‘‘Seed Babies,’’ by Mor. 
ley, ‘‘Seed Travelers,’’ by Weed, ‘‘Seeq 
Dispersal,’’ hy Beal, ‘‘Flowers and 
Their Friends,’’ by Morley, ‘‘Firgt 
Studies in Botany,’’ by Atkinson, ‘‘Tep 
New England Blossoms,’’ by W 
‘*The Story of a Grain of Wheat,” 
Edgar, ‘‘ Talks Afield,’’ by Bailey, ‘‘Leg. 
sons With Plants,’’ by Bailey, ‘‘ Nature's 
Garden,’’ by Blanchan, ‘‘ Familiar Trees 
and Their Leaves,’’ ‘‘The Tree Book,” 
by Julia E. Rogers. ‘‘Trees in Winter,” 
by Huntington, and ‘‘Plant Life,’’ by 
Coulter. 

There should alsa be in every library 
some books dealing with the physical 
features of the earth. Gaye’s ‘‘Great 
World’s Farm,’’ and Shaler’s ‘First _ 
Book of Geology’’ are exceedingly help. 
ful. I would add to these some standard 
works on physical as well as commer. 
cial geography, for reference work. 

The Cornell Nature Study leaflets, 
which can be obtained bound or as sep- 
arates should have a place in every li 
brary. The publications of Hampton 
Institute, although prepared for another 
section of the country, contain much 
valuable material for this region. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the great universal provider for li- 
brary and school, fufnishes some most 
valuable pamphlets on bird and insegt 
life. These are sent out free of charge 
and may be obtained by writing the de- 
partment. Our own state college and 
the experiment stations of various 
states also furnish some _ interesting 
pamovhlets which are of value to older 
children. I have not ineluded in the 
above any of the many Nature readers 
with which the publishers are deluging 
us for the reason that I am not a be 
liever in readers as a means of teaching 
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Nature Study to little children, and fur- 
thermore, too many of them are grossly 
jnaceurate and should not be placed in 
the hands of children. 

No list of Nature books for the older 
children in the higher grades would be 
complete that did not include those de- 
jightful glimpses of Nature to be found 


in the writings of Burroughs and 


Thoreau. Add to these the charming 
pooks of Gibson, ‘‘Eye Spy’’ and 
“Strolls’ by Starlight and Sunshine,’’ 
and Grant Allen’s ‘‘Flashlights on Na- 
ture.’’ These books are a source of in- 
spiration to every boy or girl interested 
in out-of-door life. 

The foregoing list is by no means ex- 
haustive, but it does include the books 
that should find a place in every Nature 
library, both: because of their adaptabil- 
ity to the needs of most libraries in our 
State and because they are within the 
reach of the library of limited means. 





*The Useful Arts and the Public 
Library. 


By Carlton Sias,*Trustee Waterloo (Ia.) 
Public Library. 


Is it not a common error to neglect 
the indispensable in our pursuit of the 
ornamental—to forget the very neces- 
sary foundation in our admiration of 
the superstructure? When we scan the 
shelves. of our public libraries and note 
the room given to philosophy, religion, 
the fine arts, science and literature and 
the seanty array of books on the useful 
arts we may well question the wisdom of 
the discrimination. 

When philosophy can maintain its dig- 
nity independently of the farmer and 
the weaver, when religion can forego 
its altars and its temples, the painter his 
brushes and colors and the man of let- 
ters his midnight oil. then the library 
may neglect the useful arts. In fact. 
without the knowledge and practice of 
the useful arts this intelligent audience 
would be but an unorganized group of 


*Paper read at the meeting of the Iowa 
ye 4 Association, Cedar Rapids, October 
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savages, apreciating a public library 
only so far as it might afford shelter 
from the elements or from the attacks 
of wild beasts. Shall we not give, thén, 
some attention to the encouragement of 
the useful arts and to the duty of the 
public library in connection therewith? 

The selection of technical books is 
often a difficult matter and always an 
important one. Such works are com- 
paratively expensive and as a rule li- 
brarians and book committees are not 
qualified to judge them. There are’some 
general considerations which may assist 
us, and first comes the question as to 
the local demand. If your city has rail- 
road shops it is natural that books on 
machine shorn practice, -viler making, 
locomotives and kindred subjects should 
have a large claim on your funds. In a 
wood-working town, carpentry, joinery 
and cabinet making should receive at- 
tention, while a rural community re- 
quires books on agriculture, horticulture, 
fertilizers, stock feeding and the like. 

We must always bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the books which are bought 
must be such as will satisfy the demands 
made upon them. It is not sufficient 
that they look good to the book commit- 
tee. The user of a technical book in- 
sists on accuracy and likes to know that 
it is the work of a specialist of au- 
thority. He expects also an up-to-date 
work, which will set forth the latest 
methods and appliances. A carpenter 
does not often care for instruction on a 
plane his grandfather used or how to 
frame a house as it was done fifty years 
ago. He must know the best way now. 

If possible the book should be read- 
able. An industrious and earnest man 
will toil through difficult and obscure 
phraseology to get an idea, but few men 
have the persistence and the time. Lan- 
guage can be made simple and technical 
terms avoided in a large measure. 

It is common experience that a pleas- 
ant face will attract friends who might 
otherwise miss the real worth of the 
wearer. This seems very true of books. 
It is a relief to turn from the older 
technical books, which we still find on 
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the shelves of our libraries, with .their 
cheap paper, poor print, crude drawings 
and dingy covers, to the bright covered, 
well bound and wonderfully illustrated 
books of to-day. You and I will often 
investigate a book because its binding 
catches the eye, and so will others. 

These primary considerations may be 
borne in mind, but the ordinary library 
worker will need outside help in buying 
technical books. Your knowledge of 
books, book buying and library needs in 
general will be useful, but do not trust 
that knowledge too far. An intimate 
aequaintanee with the particular subject 
is essential. In our own city we ask the 
assistance of carpenters, machinists, elee- 
tricians, foremen of shops and superin- 
tendents of factories, and they know the 
needs of the men we hope to serve. 
Sometimes the books we submit to these 
erities for examination are new to them, 
but they are always willing to give us 
freely of their time in the examination 
and ean tell us whether the book will 
meet the demand. Fine, capable men 
they are, and acquaintance with them 
lends a greater human interest to library 
work end, we trust, adds much to li- 
brary usefulness. 

We may get the right books on our 
shelves. carefully chosen, up-to-date and 
attractive, but our duty does not end 
here. Every time I visit our libraries I 
find some new and exeellent book that I 
know would be read with enjoyment and 
profit if we could get it in the hands of 
the right people, and find with the keen- 
est disappointment from the slip inside 
the cover that it has not yet begun to 
pay us for its lodging. How shall we get 
such books out, How shall we overcome 
thet natural inertia that is an attribute 
of us ali and stir up an active interest 
in these v orth while things which cost 
the people so much in the getting and 
in the keeping, 

There is a wide spread idea among 
tax-payers that. publie libraries are a 
luxury only and not an actual dividend 
paying investment. Now taking into ac- 
count the history of libraries for cen- 
turies past there is some ground for this 


common belief. They have catered % 
the education of the mind, ignoring thy 
hand, and followed at a respectful dig 
tance in the rear the progress of ejyj_ 
ization, content to be a repository fg 
the records of what has been rath» 
than a live participant in what is to¢ 
and a strong helper of men along 
road to to-morrow. The library mug 
overcome this feeling and it must ; 
gle with it until it shall be known we 
works. We have no right to cater to the 
few. We should be as common as the 
publie school. ag 
To meet this prejudice an experiment 
was tried for two winters which we be 
lieve bore fruit, and an examination of 
the charging slips in our ‘600’? bookg 
supports our belief. The scheme was not 
in general original with us, but perhaps 
in some respects new as used in connes 
tion with promoting library circulation, 
Perhaps a dozen or more talks wep 
given in the course of the two winters op 
technical topics, such as ‘‘ Concrete ang 
Its Uses,’’ ‘‘Sheet Metal Working” 
‘Dynamos and Their Construction,” 
‘‘The Pure Food Law,’’ ‘‘ Mechanical 
Drawing,’’ ‘‘Smokeless Combustion of 
Coal,’’ These talks were in most ease 
given by local specialists and in every 
ease free of expense to the library, er 
eept for a few unimportant incidentals, 
The speakers donated their services and 
took a lively interest in the work. The 
newspapers advertised it fully for w 
and without expense. The talks wer 
practical, educational and highly inter 
esting, even to one who had no former 
knowledge of the subjects. Whenever 
possible objects, drawings and stereopti- 
eon views were used, and in spite of the 
fact that we had nothing sensational to 
offer the lectures were well attended. 
Prior to each lecture our librarian 
took stock to see what we needed on our 
shelves along the line of the subjects 
to be treated, and after consultation 
with the lecturer we bought the latest 
and best books we could procure. On 
the night of the lecture these books and 
others of like character were on the table 
in the lecture room and some of the i- 
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staff in attendance to answer ques- 
tions and issue books and cards. The 
er also would make reference to the 
jprarv books bearing on his subject. 
The results were gratifying. Men came 
to the library who had never been inside 
the door before, and learned more about 
and we more about them, we think to 
our mutual advantage. We did not look 
for great things, but hoped for an open- 
ing, and I believe we found it. 

The talks were not educational to men 
in the trades alone, but to all who at- 
tended them. It does not require a vivid 
jmagination to be earried away by the 
wonder of the things which are being 
done every day around us and which we 
seldom see or understand. The common 
articles of household use and the food 
"gpon our tables have had applied to 
them the keenest skill in invention, the 

test care in manufacture and won- 
derful dexterity in manipulation. And 
when these keen-eyed men, whose heads 
and hands direct these many processes, 
illustrated to us in their modest, clear- 
eut manner the precision and nicety of 
it all, the comment was general that it 
was more absorbing than a novel and 
more wonderful than a fairv tale. 

This is my plea for the Useful Arts. 
Shall we not give to them, the basis of 
all our civilization, a more just recogni- 
tion in our publie libraries? 

The following list of books is sug- 

as desirable for the average 
public library that desires to interest 
mechanics : 
ELECTRICITY. 


Houston—Electricity in Every-day 
vols., Collier, 1905. 
Houston and Kennelly—Elementary Electro- 
technical Series, McGraw. 
Alternating Currents, 1902. 
Electric Are Lighting, 1896. 
Electric Street Railways, 1902. 
The Electric Motor, 1904. 
Electric Incandescent Lighting, 1902. 
International Library of Technology, Inter- 
national Text-book Co. 
Vol. iif B. Electricity and Magnetism, 
Batteries, Electrical Measurement. 
‘Vol. 12 B. Design of Dynamos and Mo- 
tors, Alternating Currents. 
Vol. 13 B. Alternating Currents, Trans- 
mission of Power. 
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Crocker & Wheeler—Management of Electri- 
cal Machinery, Van Nostrand, 1906. 
Standard Handbook for Electrical Engi- 
neers, McGraw, 1908. 
Gould—The Motor Man and His Duties, Wil- 
son, 1907. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Lineham—Meclianical Engineering, 
man & Hall, 1904. 
Low—Manual of Machine Drawing and De- 
sign, Longmans, 1903. 
Raymond (Ed.) —Cyclopedia of Modern 
Shop Practice, 4 Vols., Am. Tech. Soc. 
Kent — Mechanical Engineer’s Pocketbook, 
Wiley, 1902. 
Rose—Complete Practical Machinist, Baird. 
Latta—Industrial Gas Engineering, Van 
Nostrand, 1908. 
Wilson—Practical Tool Maker and Designer, 
Baird, 1901. 
McShane—One Thousand Pointers for Ma- 
chinists and Engineers, Griffin & Winters. 
Int. Lib. of Tech., Vol. 4 C.—Malleable Cast- 
ing, Brass Founding, Int. Text-book Co. 
Blacksmithing and Forging. 
Int. Lib. of Tech., Vol. 2 B.—Grinding, 
Bench and Vise Work, Int. Text-book Co. 
Gear Cutting, Erecting, Tool Making. 
Hiscox, Mechanical Movements, Healey, 1899. 
Hasluck—Leatherwork, Lockwood, 1901. 
Newbigging—Handbook for Gas Engineers 
(English), Van Nostrand, 1904. 
Kirk—The Cupola Furnace, Baird, 1903. 
Cochrane—The Wonders of Modern Mechan- 
ism, Lippincott, 1900. 
Burr—Ancient and Modern Engineering and 
the Isthmian Canal, Wiley, 1903. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 
Miller—American Telephone Practice, 
Graw, 1905. 
Int. Library of Tech.—Vol 25, Telephony, 
Int. Text-book Co. 
Field—Story of the Atlantic 
Scribners, 1892. 
Kerr—Wireless Telegraphy 
plained) Seely, 1903. 
Tunzelmann—Wireless Telegraphy (Popular 
exposition) Knowledge, London, 1901. 
Kennelly — Wireless Telegraphy, Moffatt, 
Yard & Co., 1906. 

Sewall—Wireless Telegraphy, Van Nostrand. 
STEAM ENGINEERING. 
Spangler—Elements of Steam Engineering, 

Wiley, 1905. 
Grinshaw—Locomotive Catechism, Henley. 
Int. Lib. of Tech.—Vol. 7 B. Steam Boilers, 
Elevators, Int. Text-book Co. 
Int. Lib. of Tech.—Vol. 8 B. Steam En- 
gines, Pumps, Int. Text-book Co. 
Kent—Steam Boiler Economy, Wiley, 1906. 
McShane—Locomotive up to Date, Griffin & 
Winters, 1900. 
Reagan—Locomotives, Simple, 
and Electric, Wiley, 1907. 
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lowa Library Association. 
Cedar Rapids Meeting. 


The Nineteenth Annual meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association held at Cedar 
Rapids, October 20-22, was opened on 
Tuesday afternoon in the assembly room 
of the Public Library with an attend- 
ance of about 100. The Association was 
welcomed by Mayor John T. Carmody, 
and Mr. B. L. Wick, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public Li- 
brary, extended greetings from the li- 
braries of the city. Pres. MacLean of 
the State University and member of the 
Library Commission, responded for the 
Association. 

The address of the President of the 
Association, Mrs. A. J. Barkley, was a 
eareful resume of library development 
in the state during the last decade. The 
paper is given in full elsewhere in this 
number of the Quarterly. 

After the report from the officers Mr. 
W. H. Brett of the Cleveland (O.) Pub- 
lic Library gave an address on ‘‘The 
library a factor in social betterment,’’ 
- emphasizing the obligation of the Public 
Library to furnish information to the 
public regarding practical questions of 
the day. 

The social event was provided by the 
Ladies Literary Club of Cedar Rapids 
in the form of a most enjoyable recep- 
tion at the home of Mr. F. F. Dawley on 
Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday morning the reports 
of the District meetings were given. The 
Northwest District meeting was held at 
Sioux City with Mrs. Rose Oberholzer, 
Sioux City, chairman; Middlewest Dist- 
rict meeting at Atlantic with Miss Mary 
N. Adams, Atlantic, chairman; North- 
east District meeting at Charles City, 
Miss Fannie Duren, Waterloo, chair- 
man ; Southeast District meeting at Fair- 
field, Miss Daisy B. Sabin, Burlington, 
chairman. The reports gave evidence of 
the success of District meetings result- 
ing in a wider interest in library matters 
and better acquaintance between neigh- 
boring libraries and library trustees. 


ch 

A review of the work of the Iowa Li. 
brary Commission for the year va 
given by Miss Alice 8S. Taylor, Secre 
of. the Commision. — 5 

Following the appointment of various 
committees, Hon. Irving B. Richman of 
Muscatine, one of Iowa’s best 
authors, gave a most entertaining ang 
helpful address on ‘‘ History and bio. 
graphy in public libraries.’ 

A round-table for small libraries wag 
conducted by Miss Tyler. Re-registra. 
tion of borrowers was discussed and the 
opinion that once in three or four years 
was sufficiently frequent for re-registra. 
tion was confirmed by the experience of 
those present. Continuous registration 
was also discussed. 

Simultaneously with this round-table 
the College and Reference librarians dis. 
cussed problems peculiar to their special 
work under the direction of Miss May 
L. Fairbanks of Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon. 

The session on Wednesday afternoon 
was opened by the report of Mr. Malcolm 
G. Wyer, chairman of the committee on 
legislation with the following recom. 
mendation as amendment to the present 
library law: Except in case of sickness 
or absence from the city, non-attendance 
at regular library board meetings for 
three consecutive meetings, shall render 
his office as a trustee vacant. 

It was suggested that provision be 
made for submitting to the people the 
levy of the library tax, where the Coun-. 
cil does not see fit to make the levy re- 
quested by the library board, but no ae- 
tion was taken. 

Invitations were received from Iowa 
City, Des Moines and Davenport for the 
annual meeting of the I. L. A. for 1909, 
the decision as to place of meeting being 
in the hands of the Executive Board. 

The symposium on children’s litera- 
ture was conducted by Miss Rose, librar- 
ian of the Davenport Public library, who 
opened the discussion by speaking on 
‘*Books for the Sunday School’’ and co- 
operation with supertintendents and 
teachers. Other topics discussed were: 
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“@irl’s Books’’ by Miss Tapert, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Davenport P. L.; 
“Books for boys,’’ by Miss Gregory, 
assistant, Waterloo P. L.; ** Adult books 
for children,’’ by. Miss Mullany, librar- 
jan Clinton P. L.; ‘‘Biography,’’ Miss 
Carr, librarian Grinnell P. L. ; ‘‘Nature 
pooks,’’ by Miss Bardwell of the Cedar 
Rapids Public Schools; ‘‘Myths and 
fairy tales,’’ by Miss Edna Lyman, of 
Chicago; ‘‘Books to keep at the desk,”’ 
by Miss Gatch, children’s librarian, Des 
Moines P. L. 

- Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, A. L. A. repre- 
sentative at the meeting, gave an inspir- 
ing paper on ‘‘Poetry for children.’ 
The annual reunion of the Society of the 
Iowa Library School was held on 
Wednesday evening at the Hotel Mont- 
rose. The reunion was made the occas- 
jon for the presentation of a gavel by 
the Society to the State Association. 

The address on Wednesday evening 
was delivered by H. E. Legler, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
on the subject ‘‘From 6 to 16, the child 
and the book.’’ The music for tha 
evening session was furnished by Miss 
Jane Finney and Mr. Wilhelmj H. 
Montilius of Cedar Rapids. 

The Thursday morning session opened 
with an address by Mrs. H. L. Elemdorf, 
Viee-Librarian of the Buffalo Public 
Library, and official representative of 
the A. L. A., on the subject ‘‘Things 
that matter.’’ 

A symposium on books for adults 
under the leadership of Mrs. Elemdorf 
followed the address. Books on trades 
and useful arts was discussed by Mr. 
Carlton Sias, trustee Waterloo P. L. 
“Nature books,’’ by Mrs. B. F. Sham- 
baugh, Iowa City; ‘‘Poetry,’’ by Mr. 
Johnson Brigham, State librarian.’ In 
the three-minute book reviews given the 
following books were discussed : 

Hough’s ‘‘ Hand Book of Trees,’’ Miss 
Sabin, Burlington P. L.; Mrs. B. F. 
Shambaugh’s ‘‘Amana,’’ by Mrs. H. M. 
Towner, Corning; Ross ‘‘Sin and So- 
ciety,’” by Mr. M. G. Wyer, Iowa City; 
Browning, ‘‘Ring and the Book,’’ by 


Mrs. H. J. Howe, Marshalltown; Palmer 
*‘ Alice Freeman Palmer,’’ by Mrs. Effie 
Jones, Waterloo (read by Miss Duren) ; 
‘‘Cheerful books,’’ Miss Miriam E. 
Carey ; Worcester & McComb ‘‘ Religion 
and Medicine,’’ Miss McLoney, Des 
Moines P. L.; Whittier’s ‘‘Snow 
Bound,’’ by Supt. J. J. MeConnell, 
Cedar Rapids Pu lie Schools. 

The last session of the meeting opened 
on Thursday afternoon by an address 
by Miss Abbott, principal of the. Cedar 
Rapids High School, the discussion be- 
ing led by Miss Cocke of Cedar Rapids. 
The report of the Necrology Committee, 
given by Mr. Johnson Brigham, showed 
that the following library workers of 
the state had passed away during the 
year: Hon. Chas. Aldrich, State His- 
torical Department; Mrs. W. K. Ferg- 
uson, trustee Algona P. L.; Thomas Gay, 
trustee Chariton P. L.; Mrs. J. R. Me- 
Mullen, librarian Stuart P. L.; Ira T. 
Martin, trustee LeMars P. L.; Mrs. 
Clara A. Davis, trustee Missouri Valley 
P. L.; A. T. Wells, for many years libra- 
rian of the Fairfield P. L.; Capt. I. L. 
Smith, trustee, Nevada P. L. 

The adoption of the report of the 
nominating committee resulted in the 
election of the following officers for the 
coming year: President, Miss Harriet 
A. Wood librarian Cedar Rapids P. L.; 
first vice-President, Hon. Iriving B. 
Richman, trustee Muscatine P. L.; sec- 
ond vice-President, Mrs. Walter I. Hayes 
trustee Clinton P. L.; Secretary, Miss 
Mary E. Wheelock, Grinnell (unexpired 
term) ; Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Rich, Iowa 
City; Registrar, Miss Fanny Duren, 
Waterloo P. L. Members of Executive . 
Board, Miss Ella M. MeLoney, Des 
Moines; Mrs. E. M. Horton, Algona. 

The report of the registrar, Miss 
Fanny Duren, was as follows: 

Libraries represented, 59; trustees 
present, 31; librarians present, 51; 
assistant librarians present, 17; other 
library workers and visitors, 30. Total 
enrollment, 129. 

The Association seldom has the opor- 
tunity of. meeting in a city containing 
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three good libraries. The place of meet- 
ing was most convenient and attractive 
and the hospitality shown on every hand 
was thoroughly appreciated by the visit- 
ing librarians. 
MARY E. WHEELOCK, 
Secretary. 





IL L. S. L. Reunion 


The annual reunion of the Society of 
the Iowa Library School was held dur- 
ing the State Association meeting, a ban- 
quet being given at the Hotel Montrose 
on Wednesday evening, October 21st. 
The company, including guests of honor, 
members of the Library Commision, in- 
structors and students of the school num- 
bered 47, the largest gathering in the 
history of the Society. 

Impromptu talks were given by Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, the Direetor, Pres. Mac- 
Lean of the State University, Mr. W. H. 
Brett Dean of Western Reserve Library 
School, and Mr. Henry E. Legler Diree- 
tor of the Wisconsin Library School. 

The reunion was made the occasion for 
the presentation of a gaval by the So- 
ciety to. the State Association. Miss 
Carey, the President of the I. S. L. S., 
presented the gavel to Mrs.. Barkley, 
President of the Association, who ex- 
pressed the appreciation of that body 
for the very appropriate gift. 

The business meeting of the Society 
was held on Thursday morning. The 
committee appointed to revise the by- 
laws recommended a few changes made 
necessary through the development of 
the organization. The report of the com- 
mittee was adopted by a vote of the So- 
ciety and by-laws amended. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. Char- 
lotte V. Bryant, librarian Newton P. L.; 
vice-President, Kittie B. Freed, Librar- 
ian Ames P. L.; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Helen MeRaith, librarian Iowa 
City P. L. 

MARY E. WHEELOCK, 
Secretary. 
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Clinton.—Miss Genevieve Murp 
resigned as Librarian of the F 
Library, and Miss Grace C. Mul] 
from the staff of the Dubuque 
Library has been elected as libra 

The Moulton & Ricketts exhibit ¢ 
paintings was held in the library @ 
November. 

Council Bluffs. —Miss Agnes 
(Albany Library School), of th 
staff of the Public Library, died 
Wise Memorial hospital in Omaj 
November. Miss Fields, whose ™ 
was at Humboldt, Iowa, was eleet 
the staff of the library after the 
nation of Miss Gibbs in September, 

Davenport.—Miss Julia A. 
(Wisconsin Library School) hag” 
elected head of the Circulating di 
ment of the Publie Library. 

Grinnell.—Mr. L. L. Dickerson @ 
Oklahoma State Normal School 
has been elected acting librarian 
Iowa College Library. b. 

Ida Grove.—aA library associati¢ 
been formed in Ida Grove for the 
mate purpose of establishing a fre 
lie library maintained by a muni 
tax. The secretary of the Library 
mission spoke at a mass meeting 
was largely attended by the citizer 
Board of Trustees has been electe 
funds raised for the purchase of § 

lowa City.—Mrs. Samuel J. Kirky 
wife of Iowa’s war governor, h 
sented her husband’s library, emb 
several thousand volumes, to the 
Historical society. 

Sioux City.—Miss Elizabeth Robi 
children’s assistant, has resigned t 
cept a position in the Seattle Publ 
brary. Miss Wakefield was ¢ 
leave of absence to attend the A 
Library School. 

Sheldon.—To raise funds fer fu 
for the new Carnegie Library buil 
a tag day was held and about $2 
raised. ; 
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